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FROM ENGLISH SOURCES. 



IT is being rapidly realized that really 
good household decoration goes far 
to refine and cultivate people, and to 
make' them moral and happy, and it is a 
great thing to realize that this may be 
done at slight expense. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary for men to see great 
pictures by great masters to be trained 
to a sense of the beautiful. By the aid 
of certain minor arts, which may be 
learned and practiced by almost the 
poorest people, the humblest cottage 
may be made a source of pride to its 
occupants. Much. cheap sneering has 
been expended by small and ignorant 
writers on the " craze " for decoration, 
on the "barn made beautiful," and 
"aesthetic clodhoppers," but the more 
deeply it is studied, the more it is 
found to be true, that culture is possible 
for the poorest, nay, that it is needed to 
subdue the worst features of poverty. 
In all countries wherecommunities, even 
of peasants, pursue at odd hours some 
kind of art-work, they are much better 
and happier for it. — Art Journal. 

IF good Americans go to Paris when 
they die, rich ones go before their 
death, and with the rest goes the great 



picture-buyer. Englishmen belong to 
their own race, and England has close 
artistic ties with the Republic, cemented 
by the election of its West, and Copley, 
and Leslie, and Boughton to the British 
Royal Academy. But, for all that, the 
New-York Croesus finds his way to 
Paris rather than to London in search of 
pictures. It would be unpatriotic and 
even unfair to opine that it is tech- 
nical inferiority on the part of English 
artists which drives American custom 
across the Channel. The English mer- 
chant-prince, who has the same love of 
art and the same capacity for lavishing 
money on its gratification as the Stew- 
arts and the Vanderbilts, finds in the 
English market all that he needs. The 
pictures are to his mind; and, if well 
chosen, they are something more than 
things of beauty to him, they are also 
an excellent investment. His American 
brother, however, has quite other tastes 
and predilections. 

On all contemporary European paint- 
ings there is, as every one knows, a 
heavy American import tax,— a tax 
which may often deter would-be pur- 
chasers from securing canvases they 
admire in their walks abroad,— but 
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which tells with equal severity on pict- 
ures sent from Paris as on pictures 
sent from London. Some other reason 
for American neglect of the London 
market must therefore be suggested; 
and we suspect that very trivial causes 
may be cited to partly explain a fashion 
now seriously detrimental to English 
artists and to English art. The system 
of studio training in Paris, so superior to 
that of our own Academy, has inevitable 
attractions for American students ; and 
thus has been formed between the two 
Republics an artistic connection with 
innumerable ramifications. Where the 
students go, the parents and the patrons 
go also. Paris has become, therefore, 
the school and the market of art to the 
American, who, with his keen apprecia- 
tion of personality, thoroughly enjoys 
his contact with the great painters of 
the age. In London, a pilgrim from 
New England presenting himself with- 
out other credentials than his love of 
art at the door of our Academicians, 
would be told that he was never "at 
home" except by appointment. In 
Paris, on the contrary, he would have 
opportunities of access to the greatest 
studios ; and that he appreciates the 
difference his purchases only too dis- 
tinctly indicate. Everybody knows that 
this year Sir Frederick Leighton has 
sent pictures to America, in fulfillment 
of a commission ; and every one enjoys 
the President's Sunday afternoons. Of 
Mr. Alma Tadema much the same 
might be said ; and Mr. Boughton, 
whose charming house on Campden 
Hill is a rendezvous for Americans in 
London, exports more pictures to 
America than do all the rest of the 
Academicians put together. We do 
not insist too strongly on this con- 
nection between society and the sale- 



room ; but it must not be left wholly 
out of view in an inquiry of the 
kind. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
the American receives not only more 
hospitality in Paris than he does in 
London, but, more appreciation of a 
delicate kind — the kind of apprecia- 
tion that he likes. The Frenchman 
hails him as a brother republican ; and 
in other than political matters accepts 
him with cordiality where we have 
been apt to hold him at arm's-length. 
That insular attitude is passing — is 
perhaps already gone in intelligent 
English society; but the effects of it 
must long remain, and it will be suf- 
ficiently apparent whenever a great 
collection, such as that of Mrs. Stewart, 
goes under the hammer, and is found 
to be without a single illustration of 
the art of Leighton or Watts, of Millais 
or Tadema, of Orchardson or Fildes, 
of Poynter or of Burne-Jones. — Art 
Journal. 

THE marvelous process by which 
Messrs. Braun, of Paris and Dor- 
nach (whose agents in London are the 
Autotype Company), have succeeded in 
overcoming the long-despaired-of in- 
tractability of certain colors when dealt 
with by photography, is exceptionally 
well shown by a numerous body of 
lately published transcripts of pictures 
at the National Gallery, Windsor, Buck- 
ingham Palace, and elsewhere. Of yore, 
charm he never so wisely, the photog- 
rapher was baffled by the blues, which 
would "come" more or less white or 
gray according to their degrees of inten- 
sity and purity, but with no regard to 
their lightness or darkness, i. e., to 
their tone-value. Even more disappoint- 
ing were the failures of the operators 
who dealt with warm tints, such as 
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yellows, reds, and browns, while as to 
the intermediate hues or nondescripts, 
such as greens, there was really no 
knowing how they would be pleased 
to " come." Transcribing pictures un- 
der conditions thus implied was hardly 
worth doing, because the art of the 
painter was mocked while it was trav- 
estied. Messrs. Braun have changed all 
this by projecting so-called " couches " 
of colored light upon the otherwise 
recalcitrant spaces of pictures, and thus 
negativing their intractability and reduc- 
ing the works to that which is practically 
a monochrome and amenable to the 
camera. 

The result of this achievement is the 
most precious modern gift of science to 
art. Messrs. Braun have outmaneuvered 
the obstinate blue, taken captive the 
recalcitrant red, and beguiled Proteus- 
like green. They have secured for us 
unlimited opportunities of study, saved 
immeasurable time and money, and 
given to experts means for acquiring 
knowledge of "hands" such as only 
long journeys, large outlay, and much 
time could formerly have afforded to a 
few enthusiastic and well-to-do stu- 
dents. Apart from the verity of pictures, 
the power of making real fac-similes is 
precious, because, within certain limits 
not definable in a short notice, it is now 
possible to compare the designs, tech- 
nique, and other elements of works 
removed from each other by the width 
of Europe, and submit them to the 
standard of criticism, and reenforce as 
well as improve that standard itself. 
How precious such opportunities are 
let him think who examines examples 
like those before us. Here is Gains- 
borough's " Mrs. Siddons" in her prime, 
or only just a little past that acme. She 
is of the fairest, though beginning to 



fade, and her portrait has all the sump- 
tuous sparkling of the original. Here is 
Rembrandt, by himself, when he was 
still young and much in love with 
Saskia, his flesh finished like an ivory 
carving, and all his jewels glittering in 
that ambush of darkness differentiated 
where only Rembrandt and Correggio 
reigned. Here, again, is Rembrandt 
thirty years later, grizzly, fat, puffed, 
with swollen lips and watery eyes, just 
as he painted himself with that marvel- 
ous brush, every trace of which is pat- 
ent in its dealings with the solid impasto 
of his pigments. We never hoped to 
see such a copy as that in view of this 
master's "Shipbuilder and his Wife," 
which is one of the wonders of the 
royal collection. Here is Botticelli to 
the life in the so-called "Venus and 
Three Cupids," the long picture in the 
National Gallery. Being an esoteric 
religious allegory, and distinctly Chris- 
tian, it has no more to do with Venus 
than with the Man in the Moon , but on the 
face of the autotype we detect the ivory- 
like flesh and equal morbide^a, and the 
animated charms of the boy geniuses 
who heap flowers over the recumbent 
woman ; we follow the traces of Sandro's 
laborious brush when he was modeling 
the folds of the thin white garment that 
was so cunningly adapted to the con- 
tours of her limbs ; we notice numerous 
emblems of the Trinity in the picture, 
from the foreground triplets of flowers 
to the threefold groups of trees in 
the distance. Ambrogio Borgognone's 
beautiful girl-like ' ' Virgin , " the purest of 
the pure, and his handsome, lady-like 
' ' St. Catherine of Alexandria " espousing 
the ingenuous boy-Venetian who stands 
on his mother's knee, are before us in this 
fine version of MM. Braun. HereisHopp- 
ner's fair, voluptuous, and buxom "Jane 
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Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford," from the 
National Gallery. Any one may see the 
light upon her cheek and bust ; the clear- 
ness of the shadows on her throat and 
arms is here, with that cherry-ripe (too 
ripe) lip which would have delighted Her- 
rick. It is wonderfully easy to see how 
the very ready brush of the Royal Acad- 
emician swept round her plump con- 
tours, deftly gave the semi-transparency 
of her muslin robe, made her com- 
plexion more brilliant than nature, 
delineated her saucy ne^ retrousse, 
lingered in the convolutions of her 
black hair, and translated even her 
eyes' softness. The finest transcript 
is from Bellini's "Doge Loredano," 
which gives the luster of the ancient 
Venetian silk mantle on his shoulders, 
and defies the most subtle eye to fol- 
low the multitudinous wrinkles of his 
shriveled skin, the clearness of the car- 
nations, the lucidity of the shadows. 
Another fine thing is Lippi's " St. John 
and Six Saints seated on the Marble 
Bench," a charming cabinet picture of 
the master's, well known to every 
visitor to the National Gallery ; the 
variety of character, the tenderness of 
the expressions, the portrait-like ani- 
mation of the faces, the soft semi-trans- 



parency of the painting, especially as 
regards the draperies and the peculiar 
quality of the marble, are all here. 
Both's famous "Landscape — Even- 
ing," with cattle, men, and sheep 
traversing a road which goes diagonally 
in the view ; the serene sky saturated 
with light and amplitude of suggestions 
of the general glow of the work, are as 
well reproduced as the hard, firm hand- 
ling of Paul Potter in his fine landscape 
known as " The Young Thief." With 
these are to be commended Luini's 
"Christ with the Doctors" ; Van Dyck's 
fine grave "Portrait of a Man holding 
a Book," now at Buckingham Palace; 
Correggio's well-known and very pop- 
ular " Ecce Homo!" in the National 
Gallery ; Van Dyck's ' ' Portrait of Him- 
self" (Windsor), where every brush- 
touch is distinct ; and a capital Rubens. 
From Florence came the beautiful study 
in chalks of the head of a smiling angel, 
by Da Vinci ; a finely drawn head of a 
young woman, in red chalk, by Del 
Sarto ; and the learned sketch, in the 
same material, by Raphael, of the 
draped Virgin, made for the large pict- 
ure painted for Francis I. ; a Del Sarto, 
in the Louvre; and a Rembrandt, at 
Vienna. — The Portfolio. 




